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THE RIGHT Reverend E. R. Wickham is Bishop 
of Middleton and Suffragan Bishop for the Diocese 
of Manchester, England. 

Before his ordination to the priesthood in 1938 
he spent several years in the plastics industry 
working in production planning. During the war 
he served as chaplain to one of Britain’s largest 
munitions factories. 

In 1944 he was called to Sheffield as an industrial 
missioner to develop relations between the Church 
and the heavy steel industry in that city; the 
result of his work is the Sheffield Industrial Mission, 
of which he was Director until 1959 when he was 
consecrated Bishop. 

Bishop Wickham has been involved with industry 
throughout his ministry, and has gained a nation¬ 
wide reputation in England as lecturer, broad¬ 
caster, and author on the subject of the Church’s 
task in relation to industry. He is author of 
Church and People in an Industrial City. 


The following is the substance of an address delivered 
to the clergy of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan 
in Spetember 1961. 
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THEOLOGY AND MISSION 

I wish to say a few things on the theology of 
mission. In the great armory of theological, 
pastoral, and strategical knowledge that the Church 
has accumulated down the centuries, it is im¬ 
portant for us to select those particular tools 
and weapons most appropriate for the tasks and 
battles we face in our own age. No doubt we must 
sharpen some of the old ones, and perhaps even 
forge new weapons to put into that armory. But 
the practice of some selectivity in the use of 
theological and strategical tools is important just 
because the Church has accumulated so much 
equipment during her history. So I have selected 
three themes to touch upon very briefly, which I 
believe to be crucial for a contemporary theology 
of mission. 

THE CHURCH’S TASK IN THE WORLD 

The first theme is the relationship of the 
Church and the Kingdom of God. This is a very 
hoary theme, and there is perhaps nothing new to 
be said about it. Nevertheless, I want to emphasize 
the distinction and also the relationship between 
the Church and the Kingdom of God—because, de¬ 
spite the impeccable theology that we no doubt 
hold on the subject, I believe there is a great 
deal of confusion in our practice. Quite simply, I 
assume that Christianity is not primarily about 
the Church. The Church is indeed part of it— 
necessary, derivative, secondary—but essentially, 
Christianity is about the Kingdom of God. This 
is easily obscured when the Church is a massive 
institution in society—as she is. 

The Church As Means 

The Good News of the Kingdom of God—the 
basic theme in Our Lord’s teaching-is that God 
can reign in human affairs through grace. De¬ 
spite all those subtle variations of meaning in 
the Kingdom that can be exemplified through the 
parables and words of Christ, I think we can 
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defend as an overall understanding of the Kingdom 
of God the notion that God can reign in human 
affairs—that He wills to reign in His world through 
grace, that this is really a possibility. Perhaps, 
seemingly, an “impossible possibility”, to use 
Niebuhr’s phrase—but a possibility through grace 
and human obedience. When we say that Jesus 
Christ initiates the Kingdom, that He brings in 
the Kingdom, what we are saying is: here in this 
person and life, in the totality of Our Lord’s 
being, God reigns supremely in human affairs. 
Whatever else Christology may say, this can be 
asserted, that He is supremely agent and ex¬ 
pression of the Divine realm—and the New Man¬ 
hood. 

Now the Church is the conscious instrument 
and means of the realization of the Kingdom of 
God. That is her calling. The Church therefore 
is not to be defined as end, but as means. In 
heaven where there is a plenitude of the reign of 
God there is no temple. Whatever else may 
exist in the ultimate fulfillment and expression 
of eternity, there will be no “temple”, no “church” 
because the end will have been realized, and 
therefore the means will have disappeared. Thus 
the Church is an instrument of the Divine Will, 
the instrument of the realization of the impossible 
possibility of the reign of God in human affairs. 

What does it mean for the Church to seek to 
realize the reign of God in human affairs, in the 
life of the world? It would mean that Church 
exists to serve the world, that the Church exists 
to influence the world—to influence human affairs, 
human institutions. She exists to color the world, 
to stain it, to subject it to appropriate critiques 
of the truth. She exists to orientate the world to 
its true goals. In carrying out her task she is 
concerned with the whole of the world’s life, from 
the quality of life and the decisions of the individual 
person, through an immense range to the trends 
of human history. Here the Church is instrument, 
weapon, and tool of the Divine Will, seeking that 
condition of “theonomy” whereby man lives by 
the true laws of man’s being. 
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Misunderstandings of the Church 

This task distinguishes a reformed and true 
nature of the Church from deformed expressions 
which do not in fact operate in this kind of way. 
There are two particular distortions of the Church 
we can distinguish as sharply divergent from the 
reformed and true nature of the Church. The 
‘Theocratic’' concept of the Church assumes that 
the will of God reigns to the extent that the world 
is held within the confines and orbit of the Christ¬ 
ian Church. The fulfillment of the Kingdom would 
logically be equated with the total rule of the 
Church, with the membership of every human 
soul within the Christian Church. In contrast, 
the “sect” view of the church regards the world 
as lying in complete darkness. In the midst of 
the darkness there is one little oasis of light in 
the Church of the elect. Her job is to pluck brands 
from this damned and burning world and put them 
into this little area of redemption. 

These are simplified statements, oversimplified 
perhaps, and on the surface they look very different, 
but there is a close theological similarity between 
the theocratic church—seeking to dominate and 
clamp down on the world—and the sectarian church 
—the closed pentecostal group which sharply divides 
the Church from the world. When Martin Luther 
took his stand he had to fight both these views at 
once. On the right was the church of Rome and on 
the left he had to oppose Thomas Munster and the 
Anabaptists, with their highly sectarian expressions 
of the Church. Luther, standing in the center, 
deeply concerned with the secular life of his com¬ 
munity, detected a close similarity between Rome 
and Munster: “These two bastard foxes snarl at 
one another but their tails are tied together!” 

I doubt whether today we would use Luther's 
unecumenical language, but I think he has a point. 
What the theocratic and sectarian views share 
in common is their refusal to take seriously the 
life of the “secular” world. You don't color 
and criticize and orientate the secular world. 
Either the church identifies the wholeness and 
health of the world with her own supremacy, and 
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so tends to use it for the ends of the church—or 
she rejects the world, seeking only to rescue the 
elect from it. The irony is that many of us who 
would reject both these views as theologically 
inadequate, nonetheless behave in actual practice 
as though we were one or the other—yet lacking 
the edge of either. 

The Laity’s Task 

When we speak of the coloration of the world, 
its orientation to true goals, the subjection of 
the world to the critique of the truth, then we 
raise the question of how this takes place. The 
answer to this question rescues the Church from 
clericalism—for the answer is that the task can 
only be accomplished by the whole body of the 
Church dispersed into the world in the form of 
her laity. This brings into proper perspective 
that whole dimension of thought which the Church 
is now beginning — alas, all too slowly — to dis¬ 
cover, and which we refer to as the ministry of 
the laity. 

Again, it was Luther who understood for the 
first time in Church history the secular obedience, 
the secular calling of the laity. Hitherto, in the 
Middle Ages, Christian obedience has been under¬ 
stood purely as ‘‘religious” obedience. Luther 
pointed to the secular obedience of the Christian 
man. The coloration of the world is accomplished 
through the Christian obedience of the laity at 
work in the world. 

How does this Christian behavior in the world 
come about? Some would say that we need give 
no special thought to this question, for the appropri¬ 
ate Christian behavior comes about automatically. 
If the laity are faithful in the disciplines of the 
Church-through prayer, through corporate wor¬ 
ship, through hearing God's word in the Scriptures, 
through the sacramental life—then they will in¬ 
stinctively know what is the Christian thing to do 
in the world. There is a direct carry-over: you 
receive the Sacrament on Sunday, and on Monday 
you express your obedience to God in secular 
affairs and in the social institutions in which you 
live. 
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I don't believe it happens quite so simply as 
that. I do not underestimate the Sacrament as a 
fountain of grace, but I do not believe the obedi¬ 
ence of the Christian flows so effortlessly out of 
his life of devotion. There are a number of 
reasons for this; perhaps the most important is 
that the social structures of modern society are 
today so complex, and the issues and problems 
posed by our industrial society are so new and 
profound, that the relation to them of the Biblical 
insights is no longer simple and direct. Further¬ 
more, the operations of grace do not suspend the 
intellectual faculties. Therefore we need in the 
contemporary Church not only the means through 
which we can express our faith in worship, but 
also machinery whereby the laity can work out 
with their minds what the implications of faith and 
grace might be in the secular life which it is 
our task to color and inform. 

The Church has not produced this machinery 
yet. We bandy around phrases like “lay training" 
and the “Christian frontier "--but they are actual¬ 
ized in only an infinitesimal part of the life of the 
contemporary Church. Changes of a structural 
kind in the very heart of the Church's life are 
demanded if we take this seriously. Otherwise 
we shall continue to find ourselves just exhorting 
people to “be good" without any machinery where¬ 
by people can work out in practical terms, in 
relation to the very technical questions of modern 
life, what in fact it means to “be good". 

PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 

The second main theme I want to touch upon 
is this: the mission of the Church is not ex¬ 
hausted by a ministry and a mission to individual 
people. Today the Church is organized almost 
wholly for a ministry to individual people or to 
small social groups. The Church in her history 
has accumulated a massive and unrivaled fund of 
wisdom about the individual and his needs, and the 
family and its needs. And that is right. Surely 
God's concern for each individual person, and 
the dignity and responsibility to which each man 
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is called, are central insights of the Christian 
faith. 

But the ministry and mission of the Church 
must be enlarged, particularly in this epoch, to em¬ 
brace the “principalities and powers’’ of our 
world. In Colossians and Ephesians, Paul asserts 
that we do not wrestle just with flesh and blood 
but with principalities and powers, with dominions, 
spiritual forces in very high places. Paul visual¬ 
ized dimensions of evil and of goodness beyond 
the range or the embodiment within individuals, 
and it is the role of Christ in the end to enchain 
and tame these great principalities and powers, 
and to bring them in submission to the Father’s 
feet. This is one of the great cosmic aspects of 
redemption clearly within the mind of Paul. 

If we were to give some current, demythologized 
expression to what Paul meant by “principalities 
and powers”, we would begin to think of those 
social forces at work that determine the atmosphere 
we live in, infect the air we breathe, condition us 
and make us what we are. Demonically, they may 
hold us trapped and frustrated; or in an angelic 
way, liberate and humanize us. We think of all 
those super-personal realities and forces, 
potentially angelic or potentially demonic, that 
can enlarge human stature or stunt human stature. 

One such principality and power in England may 
be called “the English way of life”. I leave it to 
you to decide whether it is more angelic or demonic! 
Intangible, but nevertheless real and powerful, it 
conditions and influences every child growing up 
there. So also it is in America or the Soviet 
Union. There are other principalities and powers: 
the economic organization of the country, the 
industrial organization, the class into which one 
is born ... in England this is very important 
because ours is a more class-ridden society than 
yours. Despite the recent social changes and the 
blurring of lines between classes in British society, 
there is a middle-class attitude, a working-class 
attitude, and an attitude of the “establishment”, 
the upper-crust of English society. These con¬ 
dition every person who is born and grows up in 
our community. 
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Now these and many other principalities and 
powers affect a person’s whole way of looking at 
life, his faith and his behavior. If it is the task 
of the Church to color life, she must be concerned 
to minister to and to engage in mission with these 
overriding, overarching principalities and powers. 
We must not only minister to persons but also in¬ 
fluence the influences that shape people’s lives for 
good or for ill. 

The Power of the Quarry 

A graphic illustration of this appears in a book 
recently translated from the French, AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION TO RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY by Canon 
Boulard. (It is, incidentally, most significant that 
Canon Boulard is now engaged in helping dioceses 
in France to make sociological and statistical 
studies on which the mission work of the Church 
might be based.) 

Boulard has drawn up a map of France showing 
the different dioceses shaded according to the 
degree of faithfulness in religious practice. The 
northwest of France, a large rural area including 
Normandy and Brittany, is shown as an area of 
very high fidelity to the Church. But running almost 
from seaboard to seaboard right across the 
peninsula of Brittany is a long corridor of parishes 
of minority religious practice. Why should this 
be? The reason is basically geological! There 
is a geological fault making granite quarrying a 
major industry in the parishes falling along that 
fault. It is a fact, apparently, that when men are 
subjected to the processes and conditions of the 
quarry industry of this area, they become secul¬ 
arized, rejecting, seemingly, belief in God, in the 
Church or in Christian assumptions. In other 
words, the quarry industry seems to make men 
“bloody-minded”— gives them “A chip on the 
shoulder”, to use phrases we would use inappropri¬ 
ate English circumstances. As Boulard says, 
“Granite quarries and dechristianization go to¬ 
gether”. 

Remotely, the causes of men’s loss of faith in 
this area are geological; more immediately they 
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are industrial. If the church really wishes to 
increase fidelity in that corridor of industry, then 
somehow she has to influence the granite quarry¬ 
ing industry, though of course to do this is a 
proper Christian end in itself. 

The Role of Industrial Mission 

The contemporary church has hardly begun to 
conceive of mission and ministry in this sense. 
In England I stand as one deeply concerned with 
this expansion of the dimension of mission, and to 
use some of my own phrases--'‘Industrial Mission' ’ 
is just one attempt to “influence the influences” 
in the industrial context. Its aim is not just to 
pluck a few brands from the burning, not just to 
add a few new members to a congregation—though 
that ought to be in due course a by-product of an 
influence upon institutions—but essentially to in¬ 
fluence the influences to which people are sub¬ 
jected in the institutions of industry, labor, manage¬ 
ment, and so on. 

Industrial Mission as a strategy lends itself, of 
course, to new forms of ministry in other areas 
of our modern life—in universities, in cultural 
and professional life, in government; but industry 
remains of basic importance. People have not 
come to Detroit because they thought how nice it 
would be to live on the banks of this river! They 
have come because of the steel and automobile 
industries, and other industries that serve those 
great industries. Industry is the foundation of 
modern society, and if you wish to influence men, 
you must influence this fundamental influence 
to which men are subjected. That means some 
instruments whereby the church engages the in¬ 
dustrial institutions of a great manufacturing center 
like Detroit. Such an instrument is the Detroit 
Industrial Mission. 

COMMUNICATION TO A WORLD 
COME OF AGE 

The third theme I want to refer to is one which 
I am sure must be relevant to the American 
scene, as I know it certainly is in the European 
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scene. Indeed, I believe it is relevant to the whole 
world from hence-forth—despite the high religious 
practice of the North American continent. It has 
to do with the communication of Christian truth. 
The mission of the Church is to communicate 
truth to men, that ultimate truth that we call the 
religious dimension. This ultimate truth is not 
only “transcendent”, but it is also worldly. It 
has to do with understanding the goals and the 
meaning of human life, the possibilities for man¬ 
kind, with ethics and the way we live our life on 
this earth—all of this constitutes truth. And it is 
the task of the Church's mission to bring men to 
know that truth that makes them free and liberates 
them from what otherwise must enslave them. 

The Lost Dimension 

Historically the Church, in carrying out her 
mission to the world, communicating truth to 
men, could count upon an “open heaven”, in 
which she could point men toward God, toward 
that which is beyond them and above them and 
yet which has come down to them in Christ. What 
Barth calls the “vertical dimension” was a reality 
to men—not just highly religious and sanctified 
men, but man in general. That is to say, histori¬ 
cally, man has been religious, “incurably reli¬ 
gious”. All the religious of the world illustrate 
the different ways by which men have interpreted 
this vertical dimension. 

In the modern world this is changing. It be¬ 
longs to the nature of modern thinking, consequent 
very largely upon scientific-technological assump¬ 
tions, that the vertical is increasingly blurred— 
and for parts of human society perhaps even 
erased completely. In some areas of the world 
there is an overt intention to erase it—but in our 
secular industrial culture of the West, the pro¬ 
cesses blurring the sense of the vertical reality 
ire strongly and subtly at work, despite other 
sociological forces which may operate to permit 
Dr even induct church-going (for people can be in 
churches without deeply effective religious con¬ 
viction). I believe it belongs to the nature of our 
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period of history that the vertical is increasingly 
blurred. I confess this for myself, that the 
vertical is blurred for me; I don't know whether 
it is for you! Let us say, I am a modern man, a 
secular man. And so also are more and more of 
those to whom the Church must speak. 

In this situation, how do we communicate the 
meaning of ultimate truth? This seems to me to be 
a crucially important question that any theology of 
mission is bound to take into account. We can 
no longer count on the assumptions about life and 
reality that allow us to talk in the way that 
traditionally the Church has talked—about God, 
eternity, the Other, the life of the spirit, the things 
of eternity. It may still appear possible inside 
the Church—though here too we must wonder if it 
is really so—but in the world these phrases be¬ 
come increasingly meaningless to modern secular 
man. 

I have spent almost all the years of my ministry 
trying to communicate the meaning of the Christian 
faith to men who have been heavily conditioned 
by secular influences, for whom the vertical is 
blurred, if not erased. Of course the children 
are baptized, people are married in the Church, they 
hope there is something beyond (but “it's jolly 
hard to believe"). But hope, nostalgia, good-for- 
the-children, "'Christian morality"~"Oh, its not 
what you believe that's important, it's how you 
live that counts"—is all that is left to them. The 
vertical dimension, the eternal truths of revelation, 
the traditional doctrines of the Church, are no 
longer intelligible. And how do you communicate 
the great Biblical insights—about the One who is 
transcendent, and yet is also deeply involved in 
human affairs in history—to those whose minds 
cannot conceive the possibility of transcendence? 



Hooks 


There are those who can help us. There are 
pointers. I have myself been much helped by the 
thinking of Paul Tillich. He insists, for example, 
in his book THEOLOGY OF CULTURE that reli¬ 
gious truth is not something which is "beyond", 
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n the objectified sense that historically men 
lave assumed God to be. Rather, religious truth 
s perceived and made possible to the extent that 
ve bore down into human experience and into the 
jecular and we discover certain things there: 
he deeper we go, the deeper the things that are 
lisclosed, the more we find something that lends 
tself to interpretation in the purely religious sense. 
Vhen we pentrate deeply into human experience— 
nto secular experience—there is something dis¬ 
posed that has a remarkable “rapport” with the 
ruth of revelation that we have historically under- 
;tood as coming to us “from above”. To use 
William Temple's phrase, you find a hook and 
.n eye. You find an eye disclosed into which a 
iook of revelation can fit. 

Tillich himself provides an example in his 
iook THE COURAGE TO BE. He speaks of the 
eep anxiety of man—deeper than any conscious 
ears—that can be recognized and differentiated 
s guilt, mortality (his fear of annihilation), and 
he “meaninglessness” of human existence. If this 
s so, the “rapport” of revelation with the depth 
isclosure is clear. Christianity may not be 
'proved” true, but it at least “makes sense” of 
ian’s condition and experience. 

One could give other illustrations of the way in 
drich we reach the ultimate questions of reality 
y boring deeply into life—rather than by reaching 
nto the mythological, into an area that tends to 
bjectify God as a being “above” or “over against” 
ne world. If God is the Ground of Being, and 
ot “up there”, then in the midst of our worldly 
[fe we are in God, and not separated from him 
o that we must somehow “bring him down” to 
r here we live. The way is open for a profounder 
nderstanding of the nature of God if we under- 
tand the communication of truth as coming from 
deeper penetration into the Secular. 

We are, perhaps, playing with dangerous thoughts; 
ut I believe we are also exploring ways in which 
r e can speak to secular men about the meaning of 
hristianity and of that which is ultimately true— 
nd the ultimate is God. 
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